Ancient Greece sets TV on Fire 


Rosemary Burton 

'Television?' protested the great newspaper man, C. P. Scott, on hearing of the dubious 
invention. 'No good will come of this device. The word is half Greek and half Latin.' Today the 
language suffers from far more grotesque abuse (what would Scott have made of disgusting 
coinages such as British Telecom?) but television itself occasionally pays tribute to the 
cultures from which it derives its hybrid name. 

Early next year we are promised 'An exciting adventure in space and time ... a series about 
modem man's search for himself, which uses 2,500 years of history to stimulate our natural 
curiosity about our roots'. Greek Fire is the title to look out for on Channel Four in Spring 
1990. This (as everyone with access to a copy of Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
will tell you) was a secret weapon invented by Callinicus of Heliopolis in 688 A.D. Ideal for 
setting light to enemy ships, it had the curious ability to burn under water. Dr Oliver Taplin, who 
is academic consultant to the series (is this a measure of the heights to which Editors of 
Omnibus can expect to rise?) suggested the title because it captures the power and lasting 
influence of Classical Greek ideas. Greek Fire, the programmes argue, is all around us, still, at 
the end of the 20th century. The legacy of the Greeks is often magnificent, sometimes 
disturbing. It cannot be ignored. 

Fine-tuning the human condition 

There will be ten half-hour programmes, and each will take a theme, such as Tragedy, Myth, 
Art, Sex. A mere 30 minutes to deal with topics like these? Thirty minutes each for Science, 
War, Politics, Ideas? Is there a danger that these programmes will turn out to be hopelessly 
superficial? That the whole exercise will resemble the Monty Python sketch in which television game 
show hosts were obliged to summarise the monumental works of Proust in 30 seconds? Very unlikely. 
Transatlantic Films has recruited first-rate researchers and, with contributions from George Steiner, 
Bernard Knox, Sir Kenneth Dover, Tony Harrison, Enoch Powell and Tony Benn, lively discussion 
and debate are guaranteed. 

Visiting the cutting room back in the summer, I watched as Oliver Taplin and 
researcher/editor Jonathan Stamp looked through the "Aphrodite" programme. Editing was 
not yet complete and some fine-tuning would be necessary before the film reached its final 
form. Sometimes agonising decisions have to be taken about what to include and what to 
leave out. Despite the serious theme of modern man’s search for himself, it was good to see 
that an element of humour has been allowed in - via unintentionally amusing attempts by 
early film makers to present Greek myths on screen and in an updating of the Judgement of 
Paris, which casts the Trojan prince as an alas-too-familiar medallion- wearing Sun-reading 
male confronted by three pouting female lovelies in a sleazy club. 

Thirty minutes on the screen represents weeks of work on the part of the production team. The 
viewer sees a distillation of energy and effort —the result of a process which calls for infinite 
patience, dedication and belief in the project in hand. The commentary for the "Aphrodite" 
film was just being mapped out on the occasion of my visit, the commentary for the "Art" 
programme, on the other hand, was ' approaching completion and on the verge of 
being recorded. But even then, there were still matters to discuss and problems to solve. The 
script mentioned Keat’s' Ode on a Grecian Urn, but did not quote from it - would it be 
possible to include a couple of lines at least- the ones which seem to have been inspired by the 
'heifer lowing at the skies' on the Parthenon frieze? Only if something else was cut, and if so, 
what? And then there was the issue of pronunciation. Just how do you say 'Laocoon'? Someone 



would have to be on hand during the recording of all commentaries to make sure that a 
standard pronunciation was adopted - but what about the various interviewees, all reared in 
a different school of learning, all, no doubt, clinging to a different school of 
pronunciation? 

Fragments of fire everywhere 

It was only later, thinking about the events in the cutting room, that 1 realised how 
extraordinary it was for people to be sitting around in the offices of a TV company in West 
Kensington on a hot day in 1989 discussing the pronunciation of Laocoon. More 
extraordinary still, to think that these programmes will be offered to 'a mass audience 
throughout the world'. The decision to make a series such as Greek Fire is, in itself, evidence of 
Greek Fire. 

For those who want to study the subject in more depth, there is also the book of the series, 
written by Oliver Tapin, published by Jonathan Cape, and packed with a stunning selection of 
colour photographs. The ten chapters take the same themes as the television programmes, but 
the book is, naturally, a rather different creature. In his preface, the author says that the 
subject - what has been made out of ancient Greece - is huge, 'a life's work or several 
lives' works'. The book claims only to offer 'a fragmentary compilation, like the bits and 
pieces recovered from an emergency excavation'; and although this image hardly does 
justice to the amount of thought which has gone into the work, it is appropriate in other 
ways. The bits and pieces, the fragments of Greek Fire are all around, waiting to be picked up 
by anyone who cares to look, and it is not always necessary to be a professional scholar or 
trained archaeologist to interpret them. The programmes and the book look set to stimulate 
a good deal of discussion and considerable attention from the media. Despite the threat to the 
Classics from the National Curriculum, it seems that the old Greek Fire is burning as vigorously 
under the philistine water as ever. 
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